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Kantians. With the vanishing of final causes on both sides, there has de- 
veloped the positivism that holds sway in both materialism and idealism 
at the present time. 

But human thought is not content to describe without explaining the 
phenomena of mind and nature. This is brought out in an analysis of 
three prominent systems of philosophy in England, France, and Germany. 
The * unknowable' of Spencer, the ' indistinct appetite' of Fouillee, and the 
' absolute will' or apperception of Wundt are all evidences that the modern 
thinker is not satisfied to disregard final causes. This is true in spite of the 
apparently dominant purpose in modern psychology to limit the science to 
the conscious factors, to disregard metaphysics, and to base everything upon 
experience. 

The work closes with a refutation of idealism, mechanism, and positivism, 
and the consequent proof of the neo-Thomistic doctrines of the Catholic 
Church. Idealism is disputed by an appeal to common sense. Impressions 
must have a cause in the external world, and it is impossible to judge with- 
out an extra- mental criterion of truth. Mechanism is opposed by teleology. 
Mechanical or efficient causes are identical with chance, and chance can- 
not give rise to order. Only a definite plan, a final cause could have pro- 
duced the world as we see it. Given a final cause in mind and in nature, 
positivism falls. 

In the final chapter, the history of neo-Thomism is sketched, and its re- 
lation to modern secular philosophy and psychology indicated. The 
critical problems of epistemology are rejected at once as of no value, except 
to enable the mind to re-affirm its belief in the validity of its own processes 
with greater positiveness. Man is not wise if he questions the worth of the 
tool with which he must work. A kindlier spirit is shown toward experi- 
mental psychology. The Aristotelian teaching of an organic unity of mind 
and body is well adapted to replace psycho-physical parallelism as a basis 
for modern science, and none of the results of psychology are likely to 
prove incompatible with the general principles of the fathers, and if they 
do are still to be accepted, according as is permitted by the enlightened en- 
cyclical of Pope Leo XIII. 

The tone of the work is fair, the historical discussions show high scholar- 
ship, and in some cases very acute objections are raised against current 
theories, but great timidity is shown in attacking fundamental problems 
that might lead to dangerous conclusions, and this in spite of the avowed 
belief in free inquiry that is emphasized throughout the work. It is dis- 
tinctly not a contribution to knowledge. W. B. Pillsbury. 

Einfuhlung und Association in der neueren Aesthetik. Von Paul Stern. 

Hamburg und Leipzig, Leopold Voss, 1898. 

The early chapters of this monograph illustrate from the writings of the 
Romanticists, and especially from the pages of Novalis, the theory that the 
aesthetic consciousness is an Einfuhlung, that is an identification of con- 
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scious subject with object. The development of this theory is traced in de- 
tail through the writings of Lotze, Groos, the Vischers, and others. Two main 
forms of Einfiihlung are distinguished : the subject's realization of one- 
ness with the object, becoming sometimes a loss of personality; and, second, 
the endowment of the object with properties borrowed from the subject, and 
definitely recalling his qualities and activities. To this latter class belong 
all forms of symbolic aesthetics, including Lotze' s Erinnerungstheorie , the 
explanation of an object's beauty as due to its direct likeness to the human 
body. The other form of the theory includes explanations, like that of 
Groos, which refer aesthetic consciousness to the pleasure of imitation. 

The remainder of the essay is devoted to the defence of the ' Association 
theory ' of yEsthetics, which is contrasted, in detail, with the Einfiihlung 
explanation. ^Esthetic impressiveness is described (page 71) as the pres- 
ence, along with the presented object, of externally associated factors, and, 
in particular, of associated personal experiences. These last are results of 
similarity association, often unconscious. So, for example (page 71), "the 
up-springing column can make an aesthetic impression upon us, only if we 
have realized in it, on the ground of common experiences, the elements of 
bearing, supporting, striving, (die Moments des Tragens, Stutzens, Emporstre- 
bens), and if we have connected and enriched this consciousness, through 
similarity association, with early, personal experiences. ' ' In the same way, 
a human body is not beautiful as a conglomerate of colors, but rather, in 
the words of Lipps, "ah der unmittelbare und naturgemasse Ausdruck des 
Inneren einer Personlichkeit. ' ' 

The first comment which suggests itself concerns the adequacy of the 
name 'Association-theory' to such a doctrine. The aesthetic object, as 
thus described, does indeed contain associated factors, but the nature of 
these suggested elements, not the bare fact of their being associated, gives 
them their aesthetic significance. Now this ' aesthetic ' value of the associ- 
ated elements turns out to be just their relation to personal experience, so 
that the ' Association-theory ' becomes virtually identical with the decried 
Einfiihlung hypothesis. 

It has already been suggested that the discussion presupposes throughout 
the Herbartian mechanics of the soul, in the form in which Lipps conceives 
it. ' ' Associated ideas become effective, in the form of excitations which 
remain unconscious (unbewussl bleibender e?vegungeri) and then manifest 
themselves in consciousness as feeling or disposition ; ' ' pleasantness and 
unpleasantness are referred (p. 57) to the " Forderung und Hemmung von 
Vorstellungen ' ' or more exactly to the ' ' ease or difficulty with which the 
soul as a whole brings forth these ideas." It is evident, therefore, that the 
discussion can have little value for those who reject the metaphysics, mas- 
querading as psychology, of any form of Herbartianism. Occasional in- 
stances of fruitful analysis, like the suggestion (p. 61) of the objectivation 
of the aesthetic feeling, are overlaid with fanciful explanations and with 
barren subtleties. 

Wellesley College. Mary Whiton Calkxns. 



